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ABSTBACT 

The discovery of theory is a aajor task confronting 
educators and researchers in lany disciplines. Hore specifically', 
Eisner (1971) contends that with the exce^)tlon of four studies, no 
attempt to s^jsteiatically study curricului has been lade. Further 
conceptualizations and eipirical investigations in this area are 
needed. It^'s apparent that while soie conceptual ideas advapced by 
Tyler, Goodlad and oth^s a^re necessary, without fft^her 
conceptualization and eipirical , tests the deTelopWnt of curridului 
as an area of scholarly and artful practice is liiited (Eisner, 
1971). Thus, the purpose of this essay to address (1) t*he 
theoretical fraiework and its iiplications fox curricului theory, (2) 
the eipirical fraiework and its iiplications for curricului theory, 
(3) the, present status of curricului theory in telation to these two 
fraieworks, and (U) further theoretical and/or eipirical 
investigations to advance curricului theojry. (Author) 
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The discovery of theory is a ma3or task confronting educators and 
.researchers in many disciplfiTes. More specifically, Eisner (1971) contends 
that with the- exception of"i^5ur studies, no atteript to systematically stud^ 
curricu]4un has-been rade. Further conceptualizations and empirical investi- 
ga^tpns ih this' area are needed. It's apparent that while some conceptual 
ideas advanced by Tyler, Goddlad and others are necessary, without further 
conceptualization and empirical tests* the development of curriculum as an 
area of scholarly and artf-ul practice is limited (Eisner, 1971). Thus, the 
purpose of this essay is to address 1) the theoretical framework and itfe 
•implications for curriculum theory 2) the empirical framework and its im- 
plications for curriculum theory 3) the present status of curriculum theory 
in relat^n to these two frameworks and 4) further theoretical and/or empir- 
ical investigations to .advance curriculum theory. "» 
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The attempt to cIosq the gap between theoretical and empirical 

efforts 'in the field of curriculum is a justifiable, yet difficult ejBbavor. 

Glafer and Strauss (1967) contend that the discovery of such "grounded" 

theory is a major task confronting educators and researchers in many disciplines. 

More specifically, Eisner (1971) contends that with the exception of four 
I 

studies, no atter.pt to systematically study curriculum' development has been 
-^de. For example, many endeavors are directed at the conceptual aspects 
of cuVricululn. while the study, of processes and empirical investigations are 
manirazed. Thus, it is apparent that while conceptual ideas advanced by Tyler, 
Goodlad iTid others .are necessary, without further conceptualization and em- 
pirical tests the development of the curriculum field as an area of scholarly 
and artful practice is' limited (Eisner, 1971). Thus, the purpotee of this 
^essay is'tp add£ess 1) the theoretical framework and its implications for 
♦ curriculum theory- 2) the empirical framework and its implications for curriculum 
theory 3) the present status of curriculum theory in delation to these two 
frameworks and 4) further , theoretical ^nd/or Empirical investigations .to 
advamce curriculuin theory. ♦ * . ' 

, Theoretical Frairiework * , - . 

Scientific knowledge Is needed to generate theory, for it-is'thisj, 
knowledge which^provides a. method of organizing or cate^rizing things, pre- 
dictions of-future occurrences, explanations of past occurrences,' a- sen?e of 
- understanding about causes and effects and a po;:ential for controlling such; 
events (Reynolds, 1971). Cprtainly, this .knowledge is usef ul , to educators' 

they mutually agree to use that knowledge for the achievement of educational 
goals; However, the use of such knowledge is' limited unless ^ducators o^nt 
begin to understand the steps involved in the development and application of 
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theory to curriculum. Thus, it. is necessary to examirie ^he steps which are 
involved in the development of theory. 

The first step is the development of an idea, whicfi alldWs the 
educator to posit definitions, statements,- and relations>iips between those 
statements. More specifically, this idea is expressed in language shared by 
other educators so that the classification of ideas can begin. For example, 
these new ideas can be classified as Kuhn paradigms, paradigms and paradigm 
variations (ReynoldsT=5%7l) . To understand the significance of each paradigm, 
the characteristics^ of eaCh will be examined. * . * 

T]^ Kuhn paradigm represents 1) a radical, conceptualization of 
^phenomena (e.g,r.,, totally new ways to conceptualize curriculum are stated), 2) 
new nebhodolo^ies to* support the paradigm (e.g. new methodologies from other 
disciplines are u§ed to analyze curriculum) 3) new pf'^blems to be solved and • 
4)' an explanation f^'f* phenbmena that\.coul^n ' t be stated with, previous para- 
digms (ReVnolds) Sinc^ this paradigm differs frOTft 'past orientations, the 
phenomena related to curriculum , theory can only' be expressed as dramatic or 
totally new conceptualizations. Thus, paradigms similar tQ"Goodlad, Tyler, 
ar>d Taba, are not representative- of Kuhn paradigms. 

The paradigm "represents 1) a unique^ not radical conceptualization 

of the phenomena (e.g. an extensioh of Tyler's rationale is a unique con- 

w '* 

ceptualization) 2) new research strategies, although few dramatic-^ methodolo- 
I , ' ■ . •* ' 

. gies.are used (e.g., the design ^ma'y be altered) 3) possible suggestions for 
new research questions (e.g. Duncan and Frymier's systematrc study of curri- 
culu^ and 4) 'a new conceptualization which may or may not explain previous 
events. Th^ difference between a parcfdigm and a Ktihn paradigm is the degree^ 
'For ocample, theories of cognitive balance and stimulus-response learning are 
ijparadigrtis , whereas Freud's' theory of personality Marx's cdnception of 



society^ are Kuhn paradigms (Reynolds). ' 

.N^^e paradigxn variatiop^^ipreS'ent those paradigms which are slight 
variations of Kuhn paradigms or paradigms. More specifically, paradigm 
variations posit variations in emphasis or refinement of. details. For 
example, refinement of Duncan and Frymier's (1967) Systematic study of 
curriculum could be considered a paradi^ variation. Thus, the use of these' 
paradigm types attempts to describe the first step referred to as the idea. - 
More importantly, this explicit description posit4d in the paradigm provides 
othex .educators with an understanding of the explaiiation of the phenomena. 
Once educators understand the explanation, the^ are more li)cely to adopt it. 
However,, this is only the^ first step ^^pj^-gerie ration of an idea. Additionally, ' - 
concepts 'and statements^ are needed to Hevelop the theoretical coneeptualizAtioR. 
■ , Concepts are used to classify the events or things, whereas th^ 

i 

statements can provide further explanation and/or prediction of the phenomena. 

' ■ ■ ' ■ V ' ' / , 

•The latter is referred to as a theoretical statement, whicli may be composed 

of concrete ahd/or abstract characteristics. For example, curriculum^is an 

abstract concept. It becomes concrete when it is related tq^a particular 

school systism, particular group of .people, or a particular tim6. The definition 

which Seterinines the existence of a theoretical concept in a concrete setting * 

IS referred to*as an operational definition (Reynolds). However; further. 

prediction, explanation or sense of- understanding concerning the phenomena or 

..event is often necessary. For example, pne^ operational definition .related to 
curriculum is limiting. Thus, specific statements which desi::ribe reiationshipfS 

•between several concfepts are create'd. More specifically, these statements are 
referred to as existing, associational , causal, relational, deterministic, and 
probabilistic (Reynolds). An example of a relational statement is: If a 



person is a member of a school system which supports participative-decision- 
making among all members, then he/she Will be ahle to indicate and pbssibly 
use hisAer ideas as they relate to the growth of that organization. 
Additionally, deterministic and causal statements can be derived from researcll 
in both education and cognate areaS on the" basis of how they relate to curricu- 
lum. It is the organization of several ,cf -th^se statemWs Which can con- ■ • 
stitute a theory or theories. Depending on the" nature of these statements, 
these theories are referred to as set-of-laws (also Hnown'" as covering laws 
or ^ubsumption fheory) , axiomatic or causal process. Additionally, each of 
these theories is used to generate infonnatidn and relationships relevant to 
.the event cr phenomena under investigation (e.g. curriculum).' To better 
understand the implications of each theory for curriculum the 1) explanation 
of each theory 2). Limitations and/or extensions of each theory and 3) ' 
relevance of each theory to those engaged in theory development is needed. ^ 

■ To develop a set-of-laWs theory, concepts which Have operational, 
definitions are used. More specifically, each of the concepts used in the 
set-of-laws theory is. supported by empirical research. For example, the laws 
of operant behavior can be examined^by this type of theory. The examination " 
of these laws of operant -behavior is initiated by reviewing rela^ed definitions 
For example, definitions related to operant behavior, actual behavior emitted 
by organism, frequency bf behavior, rewards for behavior, relationship between 
past consequences of behavior, continuous and intermittent reinforcement,' 
learning, and extinction need to be examined (Reynolds). The definitions' ' 
which are supported by empirical evidence can be used to state :the laws of • 
operaftt-behavior. »For .example , if the relationship between ^Ifi^fe^-havior and" 
the reward is continuous or certain, 'then "the organism wil^Uit ■ & rewarded 
behavio-r more quickly than if the relationship is intermittent (Reynolds). 



Similarly, de^finftions^ or relationships-, which are supported by 'eitjpirical 
research and are related to curriculum can be posited to form a set-of-laws 
theory* For example, there are several '"empirica-f investigation^ in instruc- 
tion end organizational communication which could be used ^o develop various 
aspects. of curriculum theory. Thus, scientific knowledge in the form of a 
set-of-laws appears to be useful for providing classifications, predictions, 
explanations and control. However r the set-bf-laws theory eliminates the use - 
of unmeasurable, hypothetical theoretical concepts. Depending on the phenomena 
or ,eveht und^r^^nve5tigation , -one may want to use a more flexible theory. 
A tlEory which allows such hypothetical statements tQ be stated is known as , 
axiomatic. 

The axi6i)j|j:ic theory is an interrelated set of definitions repre- 
sented by 1) a set of definitions, inclusive of primitive and^der:ived theore-- 
tical concepts and^ operational definitions 2) existence statements which 
describe the scope of conditions applicable to the development of a theory 3) 
relational statements , ^^su^h as axioms or propositions and 4) a logical system ' 
to relate concepts within statements and derive propositions from axioms or 
other propositions (Reynolds). Before the propositions can be developed, con- 
sideration of the axioms i^ necessary. At least two of these eocioms must be 
supported by empirical evidence, whereas the third auciom can be derived logically 
For ecample, two statements are stated on the basis of empirical evidence. \ 
The third statement then follows based on deductive logic. - Thus,, hypothetical 
unmeasurable concepts are employed in the development of this type of theory. 
Additionally, a series of statements may be listed, from which any two state- 



m e nts are interrelated, so empirica'K^upjiort tends to provide support for the 
whole theory rather than one statement, a$ in the set-of-laws theory. Thus, 
educators engaged in developing curriculum theory are given more flexibility 



with, the axioiliatic theory. For example-, the'' empirical investigations in 
•organi^tion communication ahd^insCructional theory can be used to derive 
' logical propositions. It is these logical statements which often provide 
new insights for further empirical investigations for the development "of 
curriculum theory. Although the axiomatic theojry provides classifications, 
predictions, explanations, and control, it does not always provide a sense of 
understanding unless it can b^ organized as' causil descriptions. This sense 
of understanding is provided by the causal process theory. 

The causal process theory is represented by 1) a set of definitions^ 
including ^primitive and derived thkeoretical\coiiii|cepts 2) a set of existence 
statements describing situations in which one^ orXmore causal process/s are 
expected to occur and 3) a set of causal statemeivts with deterministic or 
probabilistic relaliions describing one or more of the causal processes or 
identifying the effect of one or more independent or dependent variables. 
The difference between the causal process theory an^i the axiom/tic theory is 
that all statements are considered equally and all statement^ are presented 
in h different* fashion. Additipnally , the causaj.- process tfheory is more 
advantageous than the set-of-laws or axiomatic based on. the use of .hypothetical 
concepts and the j^rovision of a sense of understandiR^.-'-'ThTs^ provides more 
efficient research, based on the fact that interrelated statements can be 
tested. It also allows the theorist to examine the intended and unintended 
consequences of his/her formulation (Reynolds) . The educator using the axio- 
matic theory with several sets of statements to derive the third logical 
statement, often begins to find cause-effect relationships, which can be used 



to generate causal-process theory. To 'better understand the implications of 
each th^ljretical framework, it is necessary to examine the empirical frame- 
work and 'how this jrelates to curriculum' theory development. 
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Empi-iL^g^l^raine WO rk ^ , ^ 

Reynolds (1971). contends that the most important criterion for * 
evaluation of theoretical statements is the degree of correspondence between 
statements and eippirical results. _ This evaluation of theoretical statements 
caijrjb^ provided by the use of descriptive and/or inferential statistics. 
For ecample, to measure -the attitudes of teachers and administrators towards 
various^ developments in the- curriculum field, descriptive statistics (e.g. 
a survey> can be used. This estimation of the. attitudes of all teachers and 
administrators is measured by a representative group or {Proportion of the 
teachers a^id administrators (randomly selected) . Since the use of descriptive 
statis-tics is inexpensive, this analysis can be used extensively throughout 
school systems to provide further ir^^ights for curriculum theory. To provide 
more ecplicit information, inferential statistics can be used. 
• ^ Inferential statistics determines which one of 'the descriptions of*^, 

an event pr phenomena ^s the "true"' description. To use inferential statistics, 
it is necessary to IT' make a statement of research and- null hypotheses, which 
posit relationships iDetween variabiles 2) use a randomly selected population 
to test ' the relationships between- variables posited in hypotheses 3) ^develop 
an ecperiment which is charraciiQized by appropriate confidence levels, (e.g. 
two-tailed test, alpha lev^lJci^'^.Ol) statistical analysis, and design (e.g. 
analysis of varianc^.<<ji^ regression for more tharl 2 groups) and 4) provide an 
interpretatipifj^iscussion of results. Additionally, the use of inferential 
stati^Hcs is inexperisive^ and- it^rov ides further insights for theory develop- 

:. Thus, the use of inferential statistics in education is advantageous. 
Both these descriptive and/or inferential ^statistics become more, meaningful' as 
the theoretical conceptualizations are constructed. For example, the educator 
engaged^ in advancing such conceptualizations by use of descriptive and/or ^ 
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inferential statistics begins 'with positing, relationships between stateatnentSr 
which can be stated in the theory-then-research or research-then-theory form.' 

Theory-then-research' involves several components. .^The theory^ 
either axiomatic " or causal process is generated ^y positing relational 
statements. One statement which posits the relationships between variables 
.is selected for research purposes. Following data analysis, the comparison 

» 

between the selected statement and research results determines whether or not; 
changes are needed in the theoretical framework. If the comparis6n indicates 
that the theoretical statement is meaningful, then other statements can be 
^tested. As indicated previously, to construct m/&aningful theoretical state- 
ments is difficult and time consuming.. For example, a series of statements 

s * 

posited in thre axiomatic theory form followed by selection of three of thos'e 
statOTients, the third being derived logically, is time Kronsuming and difficult. 
To alleviate such' problems , the jresearch-th^en-theory form may be employed. 

Research- then^theory also involyes several components. First, the 
event or phenomena 'is selected, followed by measurement of all the characteris- 
tics of the ^phenomena or event in several situations^ In some cases, the 
rd^search rtay already be done. ' For example, .resnrarch for educators can also' be 
found in cognate areas, such as communication or psychology.- Since several 

are relevant to appropriate 'theoretical conceptualizatjon can be eliminated. 

Following this, the data is analyzed for systematic patterns to specify which 

* ' ' I 

statements are r^elated to th^ development^ of a set-of-laws theory. Additionally, 

there are several statistical procedures such as factor analysis which deter- 
mine which variables go together in different situations. ThOs, the research 
necessary to develop a set-of-laws. theory can often be agreed upon in the 
early stages of experimentation, rather than "in the later stages. At this point, 



phenomena have already been studied in ^hese areas, replication of studies which 



the need to develop both theoretical' and- emp.irical frameworks' ;for curricul^ 
* is apparent. To better understand the nature of curriinilum today and in the 
future l)^tlfe present status of curriculum theory in rela^tibn to theoretical 
an^^irical frameworks and 2) further theoretical and/or empirical inves- 
tigations to advance curriculum<=^:heory will be considered. 

Present aa tus- o f Curriculum Theory in Relation tp Theereticral-and Empirical 
Frameworks ' . . 

Although attempts have been mSdfe to develop . curriculum from theore- 
tical aod empirical framfewprks , further knowledge is needed to advange 
curriculum theory. For example,' Beau champ and Beauchamp (1972) contend that 
curriculum in professional education carries the largest number of diverse 
meanings, which accounts fdr the communication about it being 'severely handi- 
capped. Thus, the advancement of curriculum theory is_ dependent upon i) 
reconceptualizing and/or advancing present efforts which addJess both theorfe- 
tical and empirical framewbrks related to cui^ifulum and 2) advancing new 
theoretical and empirical frameworks (as indicated thrdughout the, previous 
sections). To better understand the implications of these' two concerns, each 
will he considered in (jletail. ' * , 

The first concern, reconceptualizing and/or advancing present efforts 
.which address both theoretical and empirical frameworks related to curriculum,' 
can be considered by_ analyzing- those contributors who have advanced such 
ideas, namely-, Dui^can, Frymier,. Eisner', Beauchainp, Johnson and others. 

, Duncan and Frj^ier (1967) advance a systematic study gf 5{irriculm by 
proposing basic ingredients- of the turriculum which they refer to as actors, 
•artifacts and opera'tipns.. Each of these ingredients' are defined as they . ' 
relate to .the -"curriculum molecule." More specifically, this curriculum 



molecule designates tem{)oral relationships. Similarly, Duijican and Frymier ' 
(1967) propose a classification of events 'related to instrticf ion, but in the 
context of curriculum. Each classification was examined in a pilot study to 
determine the extensions and/or limitations of their classifications, and 
definitions. Thusr, the basis of their analysis provided further insights of 
the usefulness, adequacy, and appropriateness of their descriptive statejR^ts 
Similarly,, Duncan and Frymier (1967) posit the need to assess descri^ive 
statements or categories before prescriptive api5roaches become useful, if 
educators know precisely how ^many specific facts, .how many concepts, and how 
many causal relationships are contained within a particular piece of curricullim, 
they Would probably he able^ to prescribe* certain curricular events as more 
appropriate (Duncan and Frymier, 1967). Ce3J;taihly, their systematic study 
of curriculum provides the initial steps for further development " of a theore- - 
tical and empirical .frctmeWork-. for curriculum theory. 

Eisn^, (1971) contends that while some conceptual ideas have .been 
advanced by m^ny educators, empirical tests are lacking. Furthermore, he 
contends tl^t both further conceptualization and empirical tests are needed 
to advan^ curriculum as' an area of scholarly study and artful practj.ce (Eistier, 
1971)% Thus, the contributing authors in his book, 'Confronting Curricular 

Reform attempt to address these limitations. For- example, mastery learning 

. ^ ^ . ' • 

ai^d ith implications for curriculum developjnent , science curriculum developmeat, 
«... y 

and art 'curriculum development are considered. Viore specifically. Bloom 

^ * 
(Eisner, 1971) posits 1) the need 'for reVearch to determine how individual 

differences in learners are related to variations 'of the quality of insV^ction 

and 2) that subjects which are required, sequential, closed and emphasize 

^ll>nvergent, think should employ mastery learning strategies. Thus, according 

to his contentions, curriculum developers andfor theorizers should be ^concerned 




about what is truly sequential in learning ajxJ<hy. Similarly, other authors 
- posit idea^ and their implications for curr^lum theoi^l though they do 

not offer^-as many descriptive categories and/or spatial and temporal dimensions. 
. -However, many useful insights for further ^^eo'retical and , empirical frameworks 
can be developed from these contributing authors. 

^ Comparati ve An^sis of Curriculum Systems , Beauchamp and 
Beauchamp (1972) address the nature of ^iculum systems in different countries 
in terms of their similarities and differences. To accomplish this, they 
posit several definitions which are relevant to their study. More specifically, 
these definitions are 1) curriculum-product of curriculuiJ^^^anning 2) 
curriculum design-wh&t it looks like, what it contains, how the conte'fit^re ~ 
arranged 3) curriculum decision-making -and action systems-related to curriculum 
functions 4) curriculum engineering-curriculum system and inter^^l dynamics f 
5) arena-where planning takes place 6) involvement-those engaged in planning 
activities 7) implementation-work processes relevant to planners and 8) 
evaluation-evidence of "success of curriculum (Beauchamp and Beauchamp, 1972). 
Such systemization is necessary to denote the "eff ectivenesf " of each system. 
Before prescription can crcrt:r, systemization provided by ^'scriptive definitions 
and statements is needed (Dunca!n and Frymier, 1967). It is these descriptive 
definitions and statements which lead to 'furthir** ronceptualization. For example, ' 
* Beauchamp and Beauchamp ti972) contej^d that both conceptualization and relation- 
•ships of the fundamental syst^s and^schooling operations are necessai^_^ 
curriculum theory is-to advancV Thvis, the task of theory building is to define 
constructs and establish their relationships, no matter what different construct 

\ * ' , y ' 

are used.' The next task is to app]A intense research processes to .the tftra^reti- 
cal and, practical ptoblems of curriculum (BeaUchamp and Beauchamp, 1S72) 
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Beauchamp (1975) contends that the initial, task, confrontir^g educators 
is to define curriculum theory. More specifically, he posits that definitions 
are needed since a systematic classification is still lacking^ although some 
classification of knowledge' has occurred (Beauchamp^ 1975). To enliance this 
classification process , he provides statements, research, .models and theoreti- 
cal implications for curriculum. ^ For example, he proposes a study using 
randomly selected teachers and relating the effects of various types of in- 
service training upon the teache;:s abiiaty to' participate as curriculum 
planners. Beauchamp' (1975) contends that the results enable the researcher 
to infer sinilar generalizations for other similarly qhosen groups aTid their 
par.ent population, ^ot only does he establish the need and explanation of an 
empirical frarevork for curriculum and approaches concerning its U"sage, but 
he alsD considers the theoretical framework. Thus, like other ^theorists 
in behavioral science, the curriculum theorist is subject to 1) establishment 
of <^escriptive and prescriptive definitions for' technical tenr.s 2) classifica- 
tion^of^new and existing knowledge 3) inferential and predictive research and ' 
4) sub-thfeory development and development of models (Beauchamp', •1975). 
Failure to address these concerns augments the problems related to curriculum^ 
-theolry. Similarly, Beauchamp (197S) posits that the chaotic state of curriculum 
research can be attributed to the la^^k ofjtheory. ^ Thus , the ne'ed for both 
•theoretical and e'mpirical frameworks is essential, if curriculum is to be 
guided by more than trial-and-error approaches. To insure that curriculum 
theory may be guided by rational explanations, rather .than tr ial-ajid-error 
approaches, several curriculum theories vhic^ are derived from different 

definitions, structures and propoisitions ar^ needed (Beauchconp, 197S.). 

« 

Johnson (1968) contends that educators are^-cof%^^rne£ with imprb^i^ment 
rather than understanding educatiorvat phenomena. Following this contention, 

14 • : * ; ■ 



he addresses this issue of understanSing by defininig curriculum and its^ 
relationship to instruction. More sp^eifically/ curriculum is defined as a 
structured series of int^ended learning outcomes (Johnson, 1968). FurJ:hennortt, 
he posits that the order of these learning experiences is influenced, by the 
curriculum- structure, which is related to both a temporal sequence and 
hierarchical relationships among it^ms ('Johnson). " To see how these ideas 
relate to further theoretical co^ic^tualizotio^, extsensions anc^/or limitations 
of the curriculum source and structure and the selection of curriculum items 
are considered. Further consid^ati^n of his model whiih represents curriculum 
as an "-output" of the curriculto developmer t "system artd aii''".input" into the 
instructional system and his schema which specifies coroliaries*is extremely 
useful for further <ievelopiuent of theoretical and empirical frameworks for ' 
curriculum. Certainly, each ^f these educitprs has madea laudable attempt 
to advance further theoretical^ and empirid^V frameworks • related to the 
development of curriculuit^ theory. Hovever, much more knowledge is needed 
ta advance curriculum theory. Thus, the' latter part of thi$ essay is devoted 
to the secopd concern, further theoretical 'and err^irical i^nvestig^tions which'- 
.could advance curriculum th^eory* . . ' 



Further Theoretical and Empirica! Investigations to Advatnce^Curriculum Theory^ 
Although^ these laudable^attempts to generate curriculum theory have 
been made, the need to advance further empirical and theoretical frameworks 
is essential. If further?, investigation 'is not pursued, the reliance on common . 
sense an<^ personal judgment will be iihe only basis for explanations of phenomena 
and decisions concerning huiT\ans. Reynolds (1971) contends that the inadequacy 
of common sense alone as an explanation of a phendmepa or event should be 
apparent by now. Mor& importantly, its failure as a 'foundation for decision- ' 
m^^ng is demonstrated repeatedly (Reyno^lds, 1971). 



Further empirical and theoreticaJ: frameworks which advance curri3?2lu«. 
theory can be derived from 1) extensions pf the ideas posited by the theorists 
in th'is essay and 2) new set-of-law&; axiomatic of causal process theories 
which pcBit new topo^logies or classifications which provide explanations, 
-^edictions, -control, -afid/or a sense of understanding. To better uhderstand 
these two. concerns, example? will be conside^-ed. 

In Duncan and Frymier's (1967) systematic study of curriculum, r>€w 
or additional insights concerning their classifications and descriptive 
statements can he provided if a researgh-then-theory stra'tegy Is employed. 
The as3essnerit of the generalizabiUty of their classifications and relational 
' statements can follow, for it is this strategy which enables one to measure 
all the characteristics of the phenomena c5r event in several situations. 
Certainly, this strategy which is employed to examine and advance the empirical 
framework .can provide further insights, for more systematic studies. Similarly, 
a more ei:ensive empirical base is needed. to ^dvahce Bloom's (1968) ideas • 
• concerning mastery learning. To accomplish this, investigations of 1) 
. individual differences in learners and" how those differences ^re related to 

diversity of the quality of instruction a/id 2) student abilities as they inter- 
act with bot^^'the instructional materials and instructor's abilities in teaching 
. are nasded. Additionally, Bloom (1968) contends that these ideas" merit the'" 
attention of curriculum developers and theorists.' . More specifically, he 
states that what is truly sequential in learning and why is an important" 
consideiation in curriculum. Certainly ,. the development of further empirical 
investig-ations in th^Se areas can begin to assess Xhi relevant points of ' 
concern ftfr curriculum theorists, developers, and researchers. 

J,ohnson (1968) identifies several corollaries and ideas whfch are 
useful for the advancement o,f further thboretic'al and empirical frameworks. • 
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More specifically, he 'identifies the curriculum as ^ series of intended learning 
outcomes (Johnson, 1968). These learning outcomes are categorized intp three > 
classes, namely, knowledge, techniques, and value«^ These broad classes are 
refined into subsets indicating specific definitions* which could be used to 
develop relational or associatiohal statements. These relational statements 
are useful to both the theorist and researcher, for they prov^Lde new Insights 
for the development of each framework. Thus, iseveral extensions of , the 
Ideas posited by th^se theorists can be useful for further developments in 
curriculum theory. To better understand the second concern related to the 
advancement cf curriculum theory, examples of new theoretical and empirical 

frameworks will be considered. * > : . 

To advance further empirical and theoretical frameworks for curriculum*; 
. educators can consider cognate areas for 1) new ideas related to theory 
development 2) soipport for those ideas which have little or no support in 
edu'tation, but have been pursued in other disciplines and 3) develbpment' of 

^axiomatic or causal process forms of theory to generate more information.' For 
example, several theorists in the sbcial sciences have advanced ideas which 
pertain to theory qonstruction_ in general (Reynolds, 197.1? Blalock, 1969; 
Glaser and Strauss', 1967). More specifically, these' ideas are both relevant 
and applicable to general education. tHus, a subset of genferal education such 
as curriculum can use these .'ideas to advance specific theoriefe.' since specific 
theory construction is tedious, a general framework for theory construction is ■ 
extremely useful. Additionally, the optimal growth of .curriculum can becone 
a'redl>ty. 

Sever^^ ideas which receive little or no support or attention in 
eduqition' are often found in cognate areas such as psychology, communication, 
^and sociology. Similarly, methodologies in this'e areas are 1) often more 
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advanced tham education and cpuld provide new insights for emalysis of relevant 

phenomena or events 2) new ways of *observ?ing, recording and/or . analyzing data, 

« 

phenomena or events (e.g. Bayesian statistics, ethnomettip^lology) and 3) ^ 
necessary "to the consistent development of an area (e.g. curriculum). For' 
example, Haysom and Sutton (1974) contend that the motivation of students is 
of crucial importance, yet in curriculum more attention is given to objectives 
than how to engage the interest and effort of the student. Given con- 
tentions, the information needed to support further theoretical and* empirical 

r < > 

investigation's concerned with motivation is at^tained from cognate, areas. For 

exaiTtple, the development of an cixiomatic theory of motivation begins initially 

9 * • » 

with several law statements from which the third statement is derived logically. 

ft 

However* the initial statements which are supported empirically would probably 
^ be found in cognate areas. Certainly, the development of an axiomatic theory 
of motivation not only could provide new insights into the phenomena itself, 
but also could provide an assessment of the importance of it for curriculum 
concerns. Similarly , other , diversified contentions posited by educators 
engaged in the advancement of curriculum thisory can be assessed. Thus, the 
dependency solely on the education ai:ea minimizes the growth of curriculum 
theory. . * ^ ^ 

Lastly,- the development of axiomatic or dausal process decries to 
advance curriculum is essential. More specifically, sinca the systematic 
study of curriculum ffe necessary to this advamcement, these theories are 
^appliccible. More importantly, these theories are flexible, for they employ 
1) hypothetical unmeasurable concepts and 2) a sense of understanding (Reynolds, 
1971) . To employ these ideas ,^ the curriculum theorist generates a series of 
statements concerning the phenomena or event he/she is concerned with. 
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These series of statements -are supported e.pi;ical" investigations in 
*^education, psychology or other cognate ari,s. Then he/she. exarnines combinations' 
of these statements. For example, two statements (empirically-based) are ' 
confined ^o form a third statement which is derived. logically. More specifi-^ 
cally, statement ,1 =. Jf a, then B ^d statement 2 = if x, then Y therefore 
statement l'^ if a, then Y. Given that the theorist found ten statements, 
the combinations whith are used^to derive the third statement' could vary 
(e.g.\atement 2 and 6, rather than 1 and 2) . Certainly,, this type of 
deduction provides new insights for empirical investigations. The variables 
in the relationships are also more apt to provide clearer a;d .more repre- 
sentative insights than the resekrch-then-theory strategy.' Similarly, the 
causal-process theory^rovides new insights of relationships' between variables 
Which can be assessed as probabilistic and/or deterministic statements. 
Thus, the flexibility of both theories can augment our sense of understanding. 

Walker (1973) contends that to develop and sustain the curriculum 
field, educators need to reverse some of the trends of the past decades, 
certainly, consistent efforts and attempts to generate further empirical and ' 
theoretical frameworks for curriculum theo'ry' can reverse the trend of this 
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